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HUMANIST 


A Lesson from Jonathan Edwards 


M. C. Otto 


The publication of Ola Elizabeth Winslow’s Jonathan Ed- 
wards 1s the third biography of this noted New England preacher 
to appear in the last decade. Previous to 1930 the same number, 
so far as I know, had been published in the nearly one hundred 
and seventy-five years which had elapsed since his death: Hopkin’s 
in 1765, Dwight’s in 1829, and Allen’s in 1889. There had been 
all along a succession of articles and biographical sketches dealing 
with Edwards’ views, his mind, his character, but for the last half 
century it apparently appealed to no one to write a full-sized Life. 

Then in 1930 came the breezy biography by Henry Bamford 
Parkes, portraying Edwards, with marked success it seemed to me, 
as a fiery personality involv ed j in the spiritual controversies of his 
time. Arthur Cushman McGiffe ‘rt, Jr.’s book followed two years 
later, more adequate as regards Edwards’ thought, less successful 
in communicating the drama of his life. And now we have Miss 
Winslow’s which, for comprehensiveness of design, scholarly thor- 
oughness, and critical, sympathetic understanding of the man and 
his problems, is the most satisfactory study yet made. To round 
out and fill in what might still be lacking, a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy of Edwards’ writings by Thomas H. Johnson has appeared, 
covering some 400 entries. 

9 ® ® 

How is this marked interest in a thinker who belongs so dis- 
tinctly to our past to be explained? Jonathan Edwards, as every 
one knows, antedates the American Revolution. But not only did 
he die a generation before the United States was established as a 
functioning republic; he deliberately set himself against every ex- 
panding tendency, every movement of his time which furthered 
a new national, economic, or social ideal headed in that direction. 
And his stubborn opposition was merely the negative side of an ag- 
gressive determination to perpetuate, with all their earlier authority 
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and power, the conceptions and institutions, the whole practice of 
life based upon the control of affairs, secular and spiritual, by the 
few “wisest and best.” In his own day religious conservatism was 
a lost cause. How shall we account for the appeal it makes today? 

Perhaps the answer to another question may throw light on 
this one. Why did Jonathan Edwards himself refuse to respond to 
the new social currents which stirred many of his contemporaries 
into action? What determined him to stay within the chalk-lines 
of strict orthodoxy when they were being erased? He was more 
eagerly responsive to life in its multitudinous forms, far more 
eagerly, than most men. Why was it that the vitality of developing 
social and religious liberalism left him cold? 

Explanations have been found in such personal traits as in- 
grained literal-mindedness, temperamental conservatism, strong 
disinclination to hazard the untried, inordinate sensitivity to paren- 
tal demands, social dignity and prestige, indeed to established au- 
thority in any form. A good deal, too, has been made of the theo- 
logical atmosphere which prevailed in the environment to which 
the young Edwards was almost entirely confined. 

Psychological and environmental factors such as these were 
doubtless influential. Without them the result in question would 
not have come about. But they did not in themselves, I think, and 
could not have made a rigidly logical Calvinist, an unquestioning 
believer in a transcendent, personal, tyrannical God, of a youth 
whose spontaneous reaction to the world was essentially scientific or 
philosophical, and whose deepest religious response was a mystical 
awareness of the divine in everything, great and small; a youth 
who found God immanent in the world and co-extensive with it, 
the reality below all appearances, the one reality which no thinking 
could maneuver out of the way as it could appearances, yet which 
would not reveal itself to thought. 

No, the primary influence, I am persuaded, must be found 
elsewhere; must be seen as the character-forming effect of his chosen 
life-work. Jonathan Edwards turned his back upon the opportunity 
to become a great pioneer in the discovery of new religious meanings 
expressive of the new age, and he became the foremost American 
champion of religious ideas belonging to an age that mankind had 
outlived, because he settled down in his early twenties, and so far 
as he could see for life, as pastor of a leading church in colonial New 
England. In that act he crossed his Rubicon. Thereafter his task 
was to advance the battlefront into the enemy’s country and, by 
overcoming all liberalizing forces which threatened the inherited 
faith, to keep alive the spiritual values which were in its keeping. 

@ & ® 
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Well, what have we of the present to do with all this? Possibly 
not too much. For in only one of the three biographies published 
since 1930 is a religious motive sufficiently evident to suggest that 
the author hopes to meet present religious difficulties by returning 
to certain commitments we have left behind. And of course the 
biographies may not have appealed to a large enough number of 
readers to indicate a trend of any kind, or the interest shown in 
them may not have arisen from religious conservatism. On the 
other hand, reminding ourselves of Edwards’ attempt to stop the 
liberalization of religion, may do considerable good. He ignored 
the doings of men which we call events, because he had assumed 
an obligation which made them of no significance. Nor would he 
have changed his mind even had he lived on, with his famous con- 
temporary Benjamin Franklin, through the war with the mother 
country. Nevertheless the events which he ignored were making 
important differences in the means and ends of living, and his 
inability to appreciate the religious possibilities inherent in this fact 
placed his leadership in religion, in spite of the nobility of his 
motives, in powerful opposition to movements which aimed at im- 
proving the ethical quality of life on the practical level. 

Now there is abundant evidence in our time that religious con- 
servatism is again asserting itself. Some people recognize the need 
of revising their view of religion in the face of world events, but 
the most active individuals are enlisted in a movement to preserve, 
rather than to change. They feel that political, economic, social up- 
heavals are superficial and ephemeral disturbances, irritating to be 
sure, but of no real significance in man’s short earthly pilgrimage 
to his eternal abode. 

At least two urgently felt needs, one personal, another insti- 
tutional, pull in the backward direction. The personal one is so 
well voiced in a college student’s comment on Edwards that it 
requires no comment: 


Edwards had a system and all the answers. I have no system and none of the 
answers. New information constantly ruins my reason for believing in this or 
that, until I don’t know what I believe, to say nothing of what I ought to believe. 
But beliefs are important. They are basic to plans of action. Such shifting beliefs 
as mine cannot be the bases of confidence, intelligent behavior, so I often find 
myself where I have nothing better to rely upon but blind habit. I can’t accept 
Edwards’ doctrines, but I need something like his absolutely settled position to give 
me solid ground to stand on in the swirling flood of modern cynicism. And I’m 
looking for that foothold, although sometimes I feel ashamed of myself for doing so. 


As to the institutional side, what can be more unmistakable than 
an intensified effort to bring all the desires and practices of men 
under universal church authority? This is most noticeable on the 
side of Roman Catholicism, although evident enough on the 
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Protestant side also. In Germany, where loyal adherents of the 
Roman Catholic faith have been put in extreme danger, church 
leaders, according to reliable reports, sacrificed human beings in 
order to save church equipment and economic church prerogatives. 
The lives of individuals may be important, but the preservation of 
the traditional machinery of salvation, theoretical and practical, was 
seemingly regarded as more important. And the progress which is 
being made in the United States to enlarge the secular power of 
this religion through political alliances and encroachments upon 
public education, with the aim of safeguarding and furthering on 
this side of the Atlantic a tradition hard pressed on the other side, 
may prove startling to the general public when its design and success 
are better known. 

No one can foretell the outcome of these and similar enlist- 
ments in the cause of reactionary religion. Many whose daily occu- 
pations have conditioned them to oppose any radical alteration in 
life aims or in any of the structural elements of society, will deem 
it rational to make use of the current uncertainty of mind to build 
up traditional allegiances. But the revolutionary changes spreading 
over the world will no doubt transform conceptions of the best that 
life can offer, and bring to mind new ways of attaining that best. 
And the venturesome spirit of forward-looking men and women 
will not rest satisfied with mere material betterment, but will de- 
mand and show itself capable of ethical creativeness, both in re- 
jecting the old and in contriving the new. What could provide a 
more promising opportunity for naturalistic humanism? 


In This Hour 


I pray you, in this hour's confusion go 

Not back again into the old belief 

That all man’s life is brutish, harsh and brief, 

And that what has been, always will be so. 

Earth has seen many a great hope’s overthrow 

And many a noble dream go down in grief; 

Yet still persists the parable of the leaf 

That spring unfolds above the endless snow. 

Be not too sure that evil in this hour 

Has strength to make as nothing all our gain 

And leave us naked to the whirlwind’s wrath. 

Through earlier, darker days than these, some power 

Of man, mere man, endured its night of pain, 

Then strode one footstep higher up the path. 
—Arthur Davison Ficke. 
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Man’‘s Career in This Universe 


Corliss Lamont 


In these days that for so many seem to promise little but dark- 
ness and despair, it is more relevant than ever, I feel, for humanists 
to attest their confidence in the spirit of Man and to re-affrm their 
reasoned hope that humanity yet will build upon this earth a peace- 
ful and abundant world society far surpassing all the civilizations 
of the past. Humanism’s faith in Man means specifically a belief 
that human beings possess the intelligence and ability successfully 
to solve their own problems through the methods of reason and 
science, 

And humanism has a corresponding disbelief in any Providence 
or Great Friend behind phenomena that is guiding the affairs of 
mankind to an inevitable triumphant conclusion. It definitely re- 
pudiates the anthropomorphic bias running through the great super- 
natural religions and most of the traditional philosophies, the ex- 
plicit or implicit assumption that Man or his values will ultimately 
win out. Humanism refuses to read the actualization of its ideals 
into the stars, the drift of history or a Divine Mind that underwrites 
the future. Man stands alone and cannot romantically expect that 
his story in this world is necessarily going to have a happy ending. 

But the humanist philosophy, as I see it, does hold that there 
is a fair chance of our winning through permanently. Man has al- 
ready gone far during a relatively short time in the conquest of 
Nature. He has mastered the face of the globe, the depths of the 
sea and the heights of the air; he has charted the vast regions of 
inter-stellar space, with their billions of whirling stars and nebulae; 
he has penetrated into the farthest recesses of the atom. What I 
want to deny categorically in this article is the necessity of any 
ultimate doom for Man, a doom often predicted in our times by 
pessimistic scientists rather than by theologians longing for the Day 
of Judgment. I deny the inevitability of this earth’s becoming 
uninhabitable at some distant date and all the living creatures upon 
it extinguished. 


Even our doom-mongering scientists admit that this planet 
will remain livable for two hundred million or a billion or a trillion 
years. Now these are terrifically long periods of time. Science in 
its efficacious modern form is only about four hundred years old. 
What undreamed of achievements can we not expect when this 
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science is four thousand or four million years old? Surely the 
science of the distant future will be able to cope with or even ward 
off possible Ice Ages and to overcome the danger of a fatal thinning 
out in the atmospheric oxygen that is so vital to living forms. And 
it is certainly within the realm of possibility that human science 
eventually will gain such control over the sources of heat and 
energy—through breaking up the atom, for instance—that even the 
ultimaté and inevitable cooling off of the sun some billions of 
years hence will not prove to be a death warrant. 

Already, in fact, science has discovered the existence of a new 
natural substance, a close relative of uranium and known as U-235, 
which, if it can be properly isolated and its energies tapped, may 
re-fashion our modern world almost over-night. One pound of this 
U-235 would be equivalent in power output to approximately 
5,000,000 pounds of coal. Thus, according to William L. Laurence, 
well-known science writer on The New York Times, five or ten 
pounds of it would be sufficient to drive a sea-going liner around 
the oceans of the earth for an indefinite period, since such a chunk 
of U-235 would possess the power output of 25,000,000 to 
50,000,000 pounds of coal or of 15,000,000 to 30,000,000 pounds 
of gasoline. 

U ndoubtedly, however, the most sensational ace that Man 
has up his sleeve is his possible emigration from this earth, if and 
when it approaches the point of uninhability, in rocket ships self- 
propelled by means of atomic energy. In such ships he conceivably 
could send expeditions to the neighboring planets, Mars and Venus, 
both of which may possess the essential requirements for the exist- 
ence of human beings. And if our solar system itself appeared to 
be breaking up, Man might even be able to reach some more dis- 
tant quarter of the universe where there existed planets suited to 
life. Presumably it would not be feasible, in such flights through 
the heavens, to transport more than small, selected groups of the 
human race. But these chosen few would he sufficient to carry the 
fundamentals of our civilization to other earths and to set going, 
through the regular processes of biological reproduction, an unceas- 
ing stream of human life. 

There are two faintly possible cosmic accidents in the face of 
which Man would in all probability be helpless. One would be a 
colossal explosion of the whole sun resulting in a tremendous blast 
of heat and light that would shrivel up every living thing upon 
this planet and perhaps turn the earth itself back again into a 
flaming mass of gaseous matter. Another would be some star 
actually colliding with our solar system or coming so near to it 
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that the movements of the sun and planets would be utterly dis- 
rupted. However, neither of these events are likely to occur nor 
probably could occur for billions of years. Very occasionally stars 
do explode in the grand manner, but our own sun may not be of 
this type or may well have had its explosion some billions of years 
ago. 

As for a collision, the multitudinous stars roam through the 
heavens so enormously far apart that the stellar universe in general 
is comparatively empty. Sir James Jeans has estimated that an 
actual collision between two stars can take place on an average of 
only once in 600,000,000,000,000,000 (six hundred quadrillion) 
years. Dr. H. Spencer Jones, Astronomer Royal of England, gra- 
phically pictures the situation in his fascinating book Life on Other 
Worlds: “Suppose we have a hollow globe the size of the earth, 
8,000 miles in diameter, and that we put half a dozen tennis balls 
inside it and allow them to fly about in any direction, rebounding 
from the wall when they hit it. The chance that two of these 
balls will collide is about equal to the chance that two stars will 
come into collision.” Moreover, since the very origin of our solar 
system was due to another star passing near the sun, it is all the 
more improbable that such a phenomenon, having happened once 
in our vicinity, will happen again. In other words, the sun has 
already had its “collision,” which fortunately was only a_near- 
collision. 

Regarding the cosmos as a whole, the science of physics has 
formulated a distinctly pessimistic theory, called the Second Law 
of Thermodynamics or the Law of Entropy, which holds that 
“while the total energy in the universe is constant, the sum of 
useful energy is diminishing by its ultimate conversion into non- 
useful or dissipated heat.” The final result is supposedly to be that 
all the billions of stars and nebulaé that now exist will gradually 
fade away into mere radiation and become spread in thin waves over 
the entire cosmos. This running down of the universe, however, 
could only come to pass after veritable eternities of time. 

But there are plenty of scientific dissenters from this alleged 
Law of Entropy, as Mr. David Dietz points out in The Story of 
Science: “Millikan, for example, sees in the cosmic rays which bom- 
bard the earth from outer space, evidence that somewhere in the 
universe energy is being concentrated into matter. Others have 
advanced similar views.” And, moreover, if the law of disintegra- 
tion is true, one wonders why the complete dissipation of energy 
has not already occurred during the infinite time of the past. Fur- 
thermore, it would seem that with the appearance of Man and the 
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development of science, factors had come into play that could in 
some degree interfere with or counteract the operation of entropy, 
at least in this particular corner of the cosmos. In any case I do 
not believe that we should worry overmuch about this rather doubt- 
ful law of thermo-dynamics. 


These various speculations naturally raise the question as to 
whether life in some form exists or can exist elsewhere in the uni- 
verse than upon our earth. Now though living forms can adapt 
themselves to a very wide range of circumstances, as witness the 
history of plant and anima! development upon this globe, there are 
certain conditions that are absolutely prerequisite for the birth and 
evolution of life. Stars and suns are automatically eliminated as 
possible abodes of life because they are all nothing more nor less 
than flaming furnaces. A planet like Mercury is ruled out because 
it is too near the sun and therefore too hot; a planet like Jupiter 
is ruled out because it is too far away from the sun and therefore 
too cold. 

Jupiter, together with Saturn, is also too big, having retained 
on that account, through gravitational attraction, too much atmo- 
sphere, including so large a proportion of poisonous gases as to make 
life impossible. On the other hand, a planet very much smaller than 
the earth would be unsuitable for life because it would not have 
been able to retain any atmosphere. Hence we are forced to con- 
clude that life can arise only upon planets that, like our own, are 
of a medium size and are neither too close to their parent sun nor 
too distant from it. In this class belong Mars and Venus, upon 
which some astronomers believe that living things, at least of a 
vegetative nature, exist. 

If life is to be found outside of our solar system, the first 
necessity is of course the existence of a planet or a family of planets 
revolving about some star. And in a cosmos of such prodigious 
dimensions it seems probable that once in a great while there has 
occurred the proper concatenation of events for the creation of a 
planetary system. To quote Dr. Jones again: “If we could travel 
through the universe and survey each star in turn, we should not 
find life here, there and everywhere. Occasionally in our wander- 
ings we should find a star with a family of planets; few of these 
could be the home of life, but some there would be which would 
comply with our requirements. If the proportion of planets on 
which life can exist is not more than one in a thousand, or even 
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one in a million, the total number of worlds that are suitable for 
life would yet be considerable, so vast is the scale on which the 
universe is constructed.” I should add that the mere possibility of 
life on some other planet does not mean that it actually has or must 
come into being. 

We can make all sorts of conjectures as to what paths life 
might take on some other earth-like sphere: whether the highest 
forms might develop, for example, from some species of bird; 
whether thinking beings equal or superior to Man in intellectual 
capacity have evolved; and whether, if thinking beings do exist in 
other parts of the universe, Man will ever be able to communicate 
intelligently with them. Considering our speedy and recent de- 
velopments in the field of wireless telegraphy and radio, some such 
communication would surely not be beyond the bounds of credibility. 


I have not taken up in this article, because it would be a long 
story in itself, the genuine possibility that some day Man will suc- 
ceed, through a scientifically induced mutation, in bringing into 
being a new species, Swper-man, who will be as superior to us in 
brain power as we are to the anthropoid ape. After all, the human 
race has been in existence on this earth for only about 300,000 
years, which counts for but little in planetary or cosmic history. 
And Man might well give way eventually to a higher form of life 
even without the intervention of science in the regular processes of 
biology and evolution. 

In any case, I think I have said enough to indicate the tre- 
mendous vistas of the future that seem to me a legitimate part of 
the humanist philosophy. Of course, I have been indulging in 
speculations; but they are legitimate cownter-speculations, I believe, 
to the unwarrantedly pessimistic conclusions of many contemporary 
scientists and philosophers. Genuine humanists cannot, it seems to 
me, for a moment admit that Man must necessarily be defeated in 
his career in this universe. Certainly that defeat is possible; but 
certainly, too, there is a good possibility that Man will be able to 
prolong his collective life indefinitely in the Nature that is his home. 
Any lesser hope or aim would be an unjustified and ignominious 
surrender in advance. 
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The Jesus in Him 
Audrie Girdner 


Ricky wandered out under the big, nice-smelling trees. The 
mountains were a radically new experience for him. Today his eyes 
were somber. Studying. 

Ricky was barely out of babyhood. Alone most of the time 
and protected, he had never known the perplexing friendships of 
child companions, those small mirrors of grownups, bullying, 
puzzling each other, flaunting themselves. Much less had he 
learned of business and marriage worries and armies and criminals. 
He did not understand that daddy had come to the mountains to 
get rid of one of his infernal headaches. Nor that mama needed 
the mountain air after cooped-up days in their city home of cigarette 
smoke and monotonous menus. The ever littered card tables! Nor 
even that the trip was expected to improve his, the baby’s health. 

He had not considered anything like that. His fresh body, his 
hands, his clothes were all a curious part of that great world about 
him—that big world of many parts. 

Ricky looked upon three great redwoods close to his quiet 
and intaking eyes. He thought. The trees in his backyard did not 
have red, cookie-bark like these. His apricot tree at home had been 
to him the symbol of life—big, hard to understand, growing up its 
branches into a huge nothing. So big, but with many small parts, 
green and curling leaves, endless numbers of them, most of the 
time. And then sometimes special parts—round orange balls, sweet 
to taste. And after that the tree rested and did not have so many 
interesting things, but was rather a unity, one branch and arms, but 
all one and brown, resting. And Ricky would wait, respectful, 
patient, while it rested. For soon the tree would grow big again 
with leaves and fruit, the great life symbol, as it had the year 
before. 

Or at least until now he had thought the fruit tree big. But 
now these! These redwoods bigger, way up. He wanted to; how 
could he grasp it all? Ricky was sitting on the ground, immovable, 
looking at one great red tree trunk. To the top in the green was 
too far for more than a single look. Patiently, if he could even 
understand the trunk, he would know much. Intensely, he looked, 
and then, a flood of wordless vision. 

Big, so big, yes, and yet not itself eternity. A section of it all. 
And the bigger part of many parts only part of more. . 

Then there was a movement of the wind above, focusing the 
world to himself again. He, he, Ricky, a piece of all this! Part 
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of the glorious, living world! Where he could dig in the ground, 
and maybe a little later run the lawn mower like his father and 
spread out the days in touching and feeling and working this earth, 
with fewer and fewer naps to take him away. He, Ricky, one with 
this whole! 

The child jumped up and chortled with joy, laughed long, 
with music, fully. Laughed, realizing his participation in this most 
glorious endless universe that was his and that owned him. He 
wanted to see more of it. The place where he was to live to be big, 
working with his father and his mother and the postman and high 
school Jimmy next door. For oh, yes, he was learning. Ricky was 
becoming exceedingly clever, able. He used to bruise himself fali- 
ing. Once he burned his fingers and twice got scratched on rose 
bushes. But now these hurts were becoming less frequent, as he 
took care to balance and to have power over himself in doing. The 
hurts were less by his efforts. And an adult, they would be no more, 
disallowing him the earth in endless joy. 

Even now Ricky felt quite free, for mama was sleeping in- 
side, and daddy was in town for an hour. This place had no white 
fence for him. Exulting, he ran—far, far, to see everything. The 
great trees with their soft, red, crumbling bark, and the smelly 
scratching of the needle earth-cover, the noisy blue jays he liked, 
and there a bush-tailed thing running from him. Ricky stomped 
on and down the crackling hill path. His feet ran noisily for his 
size to the bottom of the incline. Down here was a new scene. A 
wide place bare of his redwoods up back of him. A wide stretch 
of ground, where he had to walk over twigs and burnt places and 
little stones. He was tired; so he threw himself near some gray 
rocks and a clump of yellow weeds. 

He sat there for a long time, just thinking. 

No longer his gay laughter in living joy. The mood had 
changed, and he reminisced seriously, silently reviewing all the 
things and people he knew, was part of. Once again he went over 
it. His mother. The big, gentle old dog the mountain postman 
owned. His ride up to the tall trees. Forest animals. Daddy com- 
ing home with packages. The great, roaring busses, with their 
knowing, powerful drivers, friendly to him, because he loved them. 

The sun grew warm. The dry ground seemed dryer, reflect- 
ing the sun. A less aware person than Ricky would never have 
heard that small crackling in the bushes, so very soft. But Ricky, 
the ever-waiting, caught it, listened carefully, and, intent, studied 
those scraggly, bleached shrubs. It was his new mystery. Again he 
became alert, detecting. 

And there it was. 
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Part of his scene, but new, hiding, then wiggling quickly, halt- 
ingly, sinuously toward him. So new and interesting! 

He loved it like he did his mother and the bus driver and his 
father and Jimmy and the trees. He would take it to him, play 
with it, love it. 

They looked at each other, attracted. He, round-headed child, 
and it, slim, flat-headed old rattler. Gradually, by inches, and so 
slowly, the snake slid up, waving, surely and silently. The snake 
appeared to approve his companion and wrapped himself around 
the small boy’s arm, while Ricky laughed softly and coiled the tail. 
The student of nature, his nature, this great nature which belonged 
to him and that he belonged to, sat playing, at peace with the world. 
And the snake coiled around and hung his head down like the 
trapeze artists at the circus. But so much slower, with less effort, 
as if really liking it for itself alone and not for a clapping audience. 

Lost in reflection, Ricky barely heard his mother’s frantic call. 
Then suddenly she was upon him in the clearing. Yet, hardly his 
mother, with her eyes dilated, her breath loud and quick. Hardly 
the same who fed and comforted him, but, yes, it was she screaming 
there, screaming something at him he did not understand. 

Insistent, “Bad, bad, Ricky! Put it down! He’s bad! He’ll 
bite you, hurt you! Bad, bad!” 

Hurt him? How silly! When he got hurt it was because he 
lost control or because he did something his parents thought wrong. 
Then he received pain, almost expected it. But this nice animal. 
He loved it. He wouldn’t hurt it for anything. Wasn’t it part of 
that same big earth like himself? Foolish. But how hot and un- 
pleasant his mother looked. 

“He?ll bite you, Ricky! Put him down!” With words stream- 
ing out of her mouth, she was running down towards him. 

Bite him! Like the door that had closed on his hand and 
squeezed it cold and hurt? Oh, no, surely this would not—. Ricky 
looked down, startled. The snake, also startled, drew back its head. 

From where, off, was that screaming? Fear, fear! His own! 
His first fear of another creative in his world. Trembling, flushed, 
whimpering, Ricky tried to shake the thing off. And then a flash 
of something, and he screamed from fear of the thing—the bad, 
curling thing that had fooled him in its wickedness and struck at 
him and then, a coward, slid away. 

He was a rigid, screaming boy, thinking intensely on himself 
and his pain, unheeding the world about him or his mother, who 
carried him clutched hysterically up the hill. War had claimed its 
victim, and an agitator carried her son up the hill. 
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Technics and the Spirit of Our Age 
Julius Kraft 


Today we are hearing, apparently, a new Babylonian confusion 
of languages. But in contrast to the tower of Babel, the Rocke- 
feller building is a finished edifice. The supposition may therefore 
be justified that a period which is proud of a unique technical and 
artistic work such as the skyscraper on Fifth Avenue, will have its 
common language too. In fact, the pride in technical acquisitions 
and the confident expectation of still greater technical surprises will 
be found today everywhere, in democratic, in fascistic, and in com- 
munistic parts of the world. 

But technique is not only admired; it even becomes an object 
of adoration by satisfying the need for sensationalism which domi- 
nates life when man refuses to acknowledge the existence of ideal 
purposes for human action. Roman emperors made use of gladiator 
games; present-day dictators enjoy in peace-time self-directed flying 
trips in bombers and in war-time the cruel reality of bombing from 
the air. The abuse of applied science for senseless destruction shows 
the extreme danger of ‘aaieatie improving technical equipment 
whose use is not restricted by the acceptance of any higher ideal. 
Technique, which should be a servant of life, becomes then one of 
its masters;—sometimes a master that destroys life itself, always 
a master that deprives it of its truly human purpose. Let us there- 
fore be suspicious of the numerous expressions of technicism—the 
worship of technology—which we meet everyday. Let us in par- 
ticular reserve the name of hero for other human types than for 
mere sportsmen. 

Technicism is a form of the religion of success. It —— 
our domination of nature. Since human beings live as ; Fos of 
nature, the domination of men by men becomes a snedial »bjective 
of technicism; let us call it social technicism. The most character- 
istic expression of this social technicism is the adoration of political 
power. Indeed every political system might be considered to be a 
social machine functioning by the interaction of individuals. The 
age of radios, airplanes, tanks, and U-boats now furnishes the 
“brain” of these social machines with techniques to procure for 
them more and more the exactness of a precious watch. And pre- 
cisely as there exists the quiet, innocent, enthusiastic watch-maker 
enjoying the complexity and precision of his watches, there exists 
also the restless fanatical politician whose life consists of the game 
of politics. This game includes players in all kinds of positions. 
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One part, the majority of political players, has to be satisfied with 
the illusion of exercising power; the other part, a minority, really 
has power and is kept busy for life defending and extending it. 

This picture, which is typical for all societies, reaches its per- 
fection in present dictatorial systems in which every utterance of 
life is consistently subordinated to the increase of power. While 
these systems do not admit any restriction of power, they restrict all 
the activities of their subjects to such an extent as is favorable for 
their unrestricted power. Unrestricted political power—that is the 
idol of this social technicism, whose worship disturbs not only 
Europe but the whole world. The war which is going on now thus 
reveals itself as a horrible consecration of peoples to an idol which 
demands mass sacrifices of human life. We are thrown back indeed, 
in wide areas of the world, to a religion of the thirst for blood. 

Living through the shocking experience that only twenty years 
after the first World War, the idol of political power asks its second 
mass sacrifice, we certainly are obliged to give due attention to other 
forms of worshipping social success, forms which in fact are pre- 
paring the ultimate social catastrophies. 

The social history of the last twenty years is proof of the 
gravity of this danger. One of the most widely and uncritically 
admired social success of that period has been economic achievement. 
The powerful trust and the powerful labor organization have repre- 
sented the most talked-of peace-time powers, whose equilibrium 
seemed for many to guarantee stable progress in the direction of 
social justice. But in fact it was a very unreliable balance of short- 
sighted partners which turned out directly and indirectly to sup- 
port dictatorial mastery. It is the irony of this tragic story that 
both of the groups participating—to speak with Rousseau—in this 
sale of liberty between high and low finally were not only deprived 
of many of their economic achievements but also were sacrificed to 
the power-lust of a ruthless group of so-called super-men whom 
they themselves had helped to put in power. 

Excess of technicism is due to the deformation of the spe- 
cialized sciences. In striking contrast to the dead formulas by whose 
propaganda the new powers strive to subjugate man, scientific life 
shows an extraordinary vitality. At the same time that we are led 
back to political despotism, the human mind shows its power by 
discovering new and significant spheres of knowledge. 

It is the task of self-critical leaders in the sphere of knowledge 
and of action to avoid the dangers of their specific techniques. This 
path happens to be followed today most satisfactorily by great de- 
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velopments in the realm of art. Art is less an object of reflection 
than are other products of the human mind, and so the works of 
art are more naively communicated to the public than science or 
politics. Great works of art and great interpretations of art have 
today—except in countries with a canonized dogmatic philosophy of 
art—a much greater chance of being adequately appreciated. The 
public learns more and more that the pleasure of art has to be 
earned. This attitude makes it possible for revolutionary artists to 
acquire renown during their lives, and it is culturally not very im- 
portant that there are fanatical adherents to artistic modernism. 
They disappear rather quickly from the scene as long as free 
artistic competition is maintained. But the new works which they 
ardently supported remain. 

It would be comforting if one could say the same about a// the 
fanatics who live among us. But this would be far too optimistic a 
view of our state of mind. The best that can be said about the 
spirit of our age in general is this: that it shows the appearance of 
more or less great innovations > all spheres of life. Such changes 
are in part basically fruitful as in technic, science, and art, even 
when they are accompanied ‘ obviously untenable programmatic 
interpretations. But partially, also, their essence is barb yarism, as in 
many phenomena of present-day politics. They place mankind 
danger of reverting to a level of religious primitivism. We are thus 
living culturally in a period of indecision between great achieve- 
ments and the still greater danger of being overwhelmed by their 
technological abuse. a 


Such are the uncontestable facts. But what is the reason that 
we find ourselves in this chaotic situation? If there is a disturbing 
dissension in a state of mind, then the lack of a competent third 
power which might be able to eliminate that dissension is apparent. 
The cultural conflict exists between newly acquired capacities in con- 
templation and practice on the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
their actual functioning in the whole of human culture. Their 
proper functioning is indeed a special task and therefore requires 
special knowledge. In fact, that particular task is exercised now in 
a dilettantish manner, since it is dilettantism to exaggerate valuable 
technic into a general technicism which finally tends to destroy 
culture. The growth of technicistic dilettantism in a world of spe- 
cialized experts is a remarkable fact and understandable only be- 
cause specialistic presumption does not meet competent and effective 
resistance. Such resistance could spring only from a knowledge 
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which, because of its universality, compelled the specialist to re- 
nounce, not his special competence, but his specialistic incompetence. 

But such universal knowledge is philosophy, and we have no 
well-founded and acknowledged philosophy today. Philosophy has 
been pushed out of the ruling place which it has the right to occupy 
in human affairs and must be satisfied to lead a wretched life as a 
shadow of its true nature. This shadow denies in fact the very 
existence of philosophy,—that is, of universal knowledge. It does 
this work of self-destruction in many different ways, but always with 
the result of supporting the existing dissension of culture. 

There are two possible ways of producing this effect. One 1s 
by taking the position of scepticism which treats philosophy as a 
subject of history or of mere logical constructions without searching 
for material philosophical truth. This way refuses to answer philo- 
sophical questions adequately, and compels the specialist to con- 
struct his own philosophy at random. The other way, contrary to 
the negative dogmatism of scepticism, is by taking the position of 
a positive dogmatism. Being a kind of systematized dreaming about 
the world, this way of dogmatism will not be convincing to critical 
minds, but might be desired as a confederate of already dominant 
public prejudices. The sceptical way of philosophy is today the tra- 
ditional; the positive, dogmatic way is the modernistic one. The first 
may with reason be called old-fashioned, but that does not mean 
that the second may claim to be its legitimate successor. 

The posiive solution of a philosophical situation which proves 
unable to contribute constructively to the removal of our cultural 
dissension will be achieved only by a philosophy which has the cour- 
age of knowledge. It will not despair of determining clearly the 
sources from which contemplation and action derive their valuable 
results. -Like other scientific activities philosophy, too, may not 
claim omniscience in its work, but what it may claim is the right of 
competence within the borders of human powers. Referring to this 
right, philosophy may not hesitate to let an age of technicism see 
its fundamental aberrations. This, and not the anxious reserve of 
judgment, is the only responsible philosophical attitude towards our 
culture and it must clarify and strengthen the minds of those who 
want to work for a more harmonious human life than ours is now. 


Philosophy can contribute to the needed purification of our life 
by a single but radical step. The spirit of our age is dominated by 
the will to power. Let us replace this blind will by the enlightened 
will to truth. Then we will have found the Archimedic point from 
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which to overcome our dissension. In a society which gives philoso- 
phy its proper place the adherents to doctrines such as that “Justice 
and power are the same”. . . “Moral laws are fictitious since they 
cannot be explored like physical laws” . . . “Religion is an illusion, 
since its objects cannot be determined empirically”—I say the ad- 
herents of these and similar doctrines would be excluding them- 
selves from the society of cultivated people. Today they may not 
only loudly proclaim their beliefs, but also bring them into practice 
by imposing them on the younger generation. As long as such con- 
ditions prevail there is no hope for the awakening of a universal 
will to truth. This will can therefore by no means be a will to 
weakness. It refuses to glorify power as such, but it cannot overlook 
the existence of power. 


There can be no doubt that the history of humanity has reached 
a crucial turning point. Whether human liberty will get a new 
chance or whether the new Middle Ages—under which we have 
to suffer and which do not even lack their new theological zealots— 
will by means of modern oo be established for centuries, 
will largely depend upon the balance of power resulting from the 
present war. Philosophy cannot be indifferent to the outcome of 
this tremendous struggle. Such an attitude would represent the 
position of a reversed Nietzche but with no positive substitute for 
his sweet philosophical poison. 

Only when the necessary conditions of power are given after 
this war can the will to truth look forward to cultural progress. 
We are yet far remote from employing the productive capacities of 
the human mind to its full extent. In particular, the culturally 
positive effects must be immense which will result when the uni- 
versal horizon of things will be explored and acknowledged with 
the same degree of seriousness as today the work of specialists is 
performed and acknowledged. It would give mankind still a 
greater liberation than it has been given by the great development 
of the natural sciences. 

Enticed by these magnificent possibilities many may think: this 
purpose not only can but will be reached necess: arily since, “Veritas 
vincit? —“T ruth prevails.’ But this thought is in fact wishful 
thinking. Truth is without reliable guarantee on this earth when we 
do not give it all our energy. But even defeated, it retains one 
strength—not to be refuted. And for the unrefuted truth new 
fighters may always arise again. 
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Humanism and Sect Membership 
Archie J. Bahm 


Is humanism a religion or a sect? Religions are inclusive, 
sects are exclusive. Can humanists be members of different sects, 
or is humanism itself a sect? I think that humanism is a religion 
and that humanists may be members of many sects and that mem- 
bers of many sects may be humanists. 

Humanism is really another attempt in organizing brother- 
hood, a brotherhood so broadly based as to include most of the 
members of most religions. The essence of humanism is so broadly 
stated that its central aims are the aims of all religions, the differ- 
ences being largely differences of means. Happiness through 
brotherhood is an aim which even theists and atheists can share alike. 

Sectarians tend to say that their way is “the way.” But 
humanism admits of many ways. .The ways to human happiness 
are manyfold. Whenever a humanist excludes a way he becomes 
sectarian. The Humanist Manifesto, by insinuation or implication, 
itself may seem to some to be exclusive. When it says that “the 
time is past for theism, deism, modernism, and the several varieties 
of new thought” it seems to sound exclusive. But the day of 
varieties of ways is not past, will never pass, should never pass. 
Humanists should welcome the coming of new sects, regret the 
passing of old sects, so long as they get real results in terms of 
human happiness. Most people live and die in particular times and 
places, limited by partial perspectives. It is better to be a happy 
dogmatist than an unhappy humanist. It is better to be good than 
to know the truth. For those for whom the truth is hard to reach 
the easiest way to happiness is the best way. 

Humanism, let us hope, will always be more a spirit than an 
organized movement. For so often organizations “go to seed,” 
officers develop vested interests, institutions crumble from cultural 
lag. If humanism must become entangled in the personal problems 
of its leaders, risk its continuity upon the inadequate financial sup- 
port of indifferent members, or rot and wither in an institutional 
cast which cannot change to fit the vital forms of changing genera- 
tions, then its doom can be foretold and foretolled already. But so 
long as it remains a vitalizing spirit, vitalizing first this person and 
then that, first this generation and then that, first this sect and then 
that, its life-length is potentially endless. 

Christianity and democracy are great because the . spirit per- 
meates and permits such endless variety of forms. Humanism will 
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be great only if it both permits and permeates sects. Let us hope 
that humanism is just another name for Christianity or democracy 
which may serve to replace them if they fail through the failure of 
their forms or through the failure of the frail men who claim to 
embody their virtues. Christianity, as a spirit of brotherhood, and 
humanism, as a spirit of brotherhood, are not competitors; they are 
one and the same. Humanism as an organized movement arises not 
because the spirit of Christianity fails, but because Christians fail 
their Christianity. Humanism will fail in turn when its forms and 
formulaters incarcerate its spirit. For those for whom Christianity 
as a spirit of brotherhood has not failed, humanism as a spirit of 
brotherhood has nothing new to offer. De-dogmatized Christians 
are humanists already. Jesus himself was a great humanist. Hu- 
manism should be wary of disgruntled Christians, for those who 
fail as Christians and democrats are likely to fail also as humanists. 
Surely there will arise again men who seize upon a new movement 
as upon a new “sword of the Lord” with which, in righteous indig- 
nation, they can fight their former failures. But failure in men 
makes for folly in religion. 

Any plea for non-sectarianism by a weakly organized move- 
ment may easily be taken for rationalization. If humanism cannot 
be a powerful sect, naturally its hope will flow into another alterna- 
tive—spiritual penetration of many sects. Humanists should be 
honest about this even to themselves. But, even without rationaliz- 
ing, there should be reason enough for seeking to be non-sectarian, 
sect-transcending, and not too rigidly organized. Sects become 
tangled in tradition, succumb to the preying of predatory per- 
sonalities, puff with the pride of those in positions of power. Their 
spiritual vitality often is prostituted into campaigns for member- 
ship, attendance, finance, property, power and glory. Sectarian 
spirits soon dry up in the drudgery of daily details. Sectarian souls 
sometimes are lulled into lethargy when allegiance becomes more 
important than love. If humanists hope to reunify the world re- 
ligiously, let them call their differences by names not inimical to 
humanism. 

Sectarian spirits soon split again. A glance at the 1936 U. S. 
Census of Religious Bodies reveals 256 denominations, an increase 
of 43 in a decade (14 deceased or merged, 57 new or newly split). 
This occurred in a religious population increasing (1,231,020) less 
rapidly than the total population. What are the prospects of 
humanism in such a sectarian picture? Shall it become another sect? 
Shall its members be also sect members? Shall its members be 
drawn largely from that half of the population not included among 
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denominational memberships? Shall its members be mainly men 
or women, young or old? Can it progress without promotion? Will 
it simply inherit the religious heritage of science? Will it remain 
a religion of intellectuals or will it become popular? Will it claim 
continued separation of “church and state” or will it seek to be a 
state religion? New orders arising on our political horizons may 
require new state religions. Will humanism find fascinating the 
promise of power through political alliance and find its fate, and 
eventual failure, through particular political forms? Will it die 
aborning or die of old age? Will humanism vitalize and inspire 
men to some sort of universal loyalty or will it suffer from sec- 
tionalism, schism and suppression? It is human to divide. Surely 
humans find some value in their divisions. Seeking to preserve and 
increase human values, then, humanism must somehow solve the 
problem of “the one and the many,” the problem of religious unity 
and sect membership. 


Bars of the World 


The bars of the world are down! 

Weary peoples churn the dust of centuries, 

And hurdle through where no path runs; 

No voice inspired and calm, 

Ts lifted up to comfort them. 

Only the raucous bellow of the driver, 

Rises above their frightened breathing. 

Then let the bars lie— 

We shall not forget our heritage; 

Still free to choose 

We need but climb our native hills, 

To see the glory of the sun-rise; 

There no bellowing assails the ear, 

And limitless horizons meet the eye. 

Incredibly sure the way, 

When seen from quiet places near the sky! 
—Grace Dickinson Sperling. 
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Christianity and Democracy 
C. M. Bogholt 


To number in the millions, as does H. S. Tigner in his book 
Our Prodigal Son Culture, the persons who have the hope that 
the world will be redeemed by the further development and ap- 
plication of science is perhaps an exaggeration. Whatever the size 
of this group, however, those who call themselves humanists will 
surely be numbered among them. Mr. Tigner makes it emphatically 
clear that he does not share this hope. He does not look to the 
scientist and his way of thinking as the “means of our grace.” He 
admits that science has created opportunities for life’s enrichment. 
But it has not, and it cannot, in his judgment, enable men to make 
good use of the new opportunities afforded them. Whether those 
opportunities prove to be assets or liabilities, Mr. Tigner says, de- 
pends on other factors than those within the competence of science. 

The reason for this is that the nature of scientific method is 
such as to limit its use to the comprehension of the laws of the 
behavior of inorganic substances. Limited to this mechanical aspect 
of reality it is useful, and is not, therefore, to be scorned or ex- 
cluded. It becomes vicious, however, when it “is set up as the one 
trustworthy and competent approach, when it is presumed to have 
exclusive efficacy in determining what reality is, when it 1s looked 
upon as the method to which all others must be subordinated.” Sct- 
entific method being what it is, a useful approach to the study of 
dead matter, can contribute only to our knowledge of the means 
which we must use to attain our ends. To knowledge of the ends 
we should seek to realize, the values about which we should or- 
ganize and integrate our lives, scientific method contributes nothing. 
To use Mr. Tigner’s expression, such matters are “as alien to science 
as ideology to a protozoan.” 

For the knowledge of ends another method is, therefore, neces- 
sary. There must be an approach to reality by what he calls a re- 
ligious method, “the only method we have of stating meaning, for 
apprehending values, achieving integrity,” the only way we have 
for facing “the tragic issues of personality’s life or death, creation 
or destruction.” 

But there are religions and religions, and a choice must be 
made from among them. This problem, Mr. Tigner assumes, re- 
duces itself to a choice between Christianity and Fascism, the latter 
being a religion in his definition. Fascism is rejected because it is a 
false religion. It is based on the false assumption that man is self- 
sufficient, that he is capable of attaining the wisdom of deity. Men 
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are not gods and should not, therefore, play the part of gods. There 
is left, then, Christianity—tthe true religion which teaches us that 
there is a God, a transcendent reality in which man lives and moves 
and to which he is subject. Man must recognize the finite and de- 
pendent nature of his being and live under God. He must know 
His Will and thus discover the ends and values in accordance with 
which he should organize and integrate his life. 


In making man thus dependent on the knowledge of the 
Divine Will to find the ends which should direct his life Mr. 
Tigner seems to commit him, as well, to some type of authoritarian- 
ism in social organizations. Christianity, the true religion, claims to 
“embody the world’s supreme truth and man’s arch necessity.”” May 
one who accepts the validity of such a claim consistently believe that 
a democratic form of social life is desirable? Is not the Christian, 
possessing the knowledge of “man’s arch necessity,” bound to dis- 
trust all institutions which leave social direction to be determined by 
the consent of an un-christian governed. With the “world’s su- 
preme truth” in hand, for instance, what is the value of a freedom 
to dissent? Christianity, it would appear, is inherently authoritarian 
and demands that social direction be put into the hands of properly 
qualified autocrats. 

Mr. Tigner tries to avoid this outcome by asserting that this 
traditional authoritarian interpretation of Christianity 1s false. Like 
the religion of Fascism, it is shot on a failure to distinguish 
between the attributes of deity and those of humanity. God alone 
is absolute in virtue and knowledge. Men lacks by his very nature 
the absolute knowledge and virtue which alone could justify grant- 
ing him absolute power to exact unquestioning obedience to his 
dictates. Strive as he might to know God’s Will and to live in con- 
formity to it, man never becomes more than partially imbued with 
it. Hence there can be no duty incumbent upon him to rule with 
god-like power as a dictator. Vengeance upon those who live in 
defiance of His Will is God’s responsibility alone. That Christian 
who interprets his faith as demanding that any man or group of 
men, no matter how enlightened in the ways of God, should have 
dictatorial powers to determine the conditions of life is the heretic 
of heretics. 

Yet for all the vehemence of his rejection of an authoritarian 
interpretation of Christianity, Tigner recommends that we should 
all return to the Church, because it is the one institution in our cul- 
ture which teaches the Divine Will “in the light of which alone 
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... our life and health is securely to be found.” Presumably, then, 
the Church through its leaders, is a final authority in the way we 
should go. Sensing that this counsel is autocratic in its implication, 
Mr. Tigner makes the point that the Divine Will is known only 
in a general way even by the men of the church. It is known that 
as children of God we are members of one brotherhood, and that 
love of one another should, therefore, be the rule of our lives. It is 
known that we defy God’s Will when we enslave men or permit 
widespread unemployment. It is vot known that a suggested means 
for the correction of such wrongs is in conformity with His Will. 
This human limitation, this ignorance, makes the adoption of an 
authoritarian form of social life disastrous, makes democracy indis- 
pensible for the truly Christian life. 

The distinction that Mr. Tigner has made between knowing 
in a general way and in detail the Will of God is not sufficient to 
save him from the authoritarian implications of his beliefs about 
the source of valid moral ideals. Humanly imperfect as they are, 
the Church leaders are in possession of sure and certain knowledge 
concerning the eternal values which alone can give adequate direc- 
tion to life because they are grounded in the structure of reality, 
God’s Will. What is there to be gained by permitting social direction 
to be determined by appeal to any other will than that of these en- 
lightened men? Grant, if you please, that they have no divine guid- 
ance in respect to the adequacy of suggested means. Still, as stu- 
dents of God’s Will, they have knowledge about the ends to the 
realization of which human effort should be directed. Such knowl- 
edge is sufficiently important in itself to make desirable an authori- 
tarian form of social organization, for it is the necessary condition 
for any intelligent consideration of means. Church leaders must be 
conceived as capable of rendering final judgment on the worth of 
any given social institution as a means for they know with certainty 
what conditions are wrong in the eyes of God. No particular insti- 
tution can be said to be in conformity with the will of God if it ends 
in establishing such wrong conditions. 

It is but a natural further step to insist that those “in the know” 
should also have the power to prevent the initiation or continuance 
of ways of doing things that clearly have such a consequence and 
to insist upon implicit obedience to their dictates. If there is a truth 
about ends that is supreme and known, it is difficult to see what 
would be lost by vesting absolute power in the men who know it. 
It is folly to invest it anywhere else, even if these men do not always 
have a perfect knowledge of the proper means to the attainment of 
these ends. 
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Mr. Tigner’s argument, it will be seen, develops a series of 
disjunctions. Valid moral ideals are established either by scientific 
or by religious methods. Since scientific methods are inadequate we 
must turn to religion. Here we are confronted by two alternatives, 
namely, Fascism and Christianity. And Fascism must be rejected 
as a false religion. Moreover there are two interpretations of Chris- 
tianity, one, authoritarian, the other democratic, the latter being the 
proper interpretation. He fails, in my judgment, to make good 
this last claim and so is really in the position of having to choose 
between Christianity and a belief in the desirability of democratic 
institutions. Since Mr. Tigner seems to be an ardent champion of 
democracy he faces the necessity of changing the counsel that he 
gives us in this book. In these circumstances he cannot properly 
compare the rise of democratic culture with the career of the prodi- 
gal son of biblical fame. Nor can it be sound advice he gives to the 
men of such a culture when he asks them to return to the church, 
the home of the Christian faith. 

Sounder by far is the advice of the humanist that we build a 
home of our own. Mr. Tigner could admit this if he could convince 
himself that we have in the further development and application 
of the scientific method first-rate materials for its construction. His 
devotion to democracy necessitates that he re-examine these ma- 
terials to see if they are not strong enough to provide a solid founda- 
tion for a new house. If he be still unconvinced then let him and 
others of a like persuasion return to the old home. But they only 
delude themselves if they suppose that they can carry back with 
them their cherished democratic ways of life. 


FAITH IN HUMANITY 


Faith in humanity must be our watchword. Evil though this war is, it will not 
mean the end of everything worth while. A long night of suffering perhaps, a 
temporary surrender of freedom, but in the end triumph and recovery. Earlier it 
has been said that humanity has known times better than the present state of 
anxiety and partial eclipse of liberty. That is the basis of our confidence for the 
future. If we had never tasted and enjoyed the pleasure and dignity of freedom, 
if we had never been anything but slaves, it would not be possible to look forward 
to the future with any great degree of optimism. But we have known what freedom 
means, and, having known it, we are never likely to forget. So, no matter what the 
new evangels of Totalitarianism proclaim, no matter how ruthlessly force and cunning 
are used in the interest of intolerance, the mass of humanity can be counted upon 
im the end to insist upon a nobler and more dignified destiny than that of mere robots 
in a robot State. 

—Ernest Thurtle, M.P. 
In The Rationalist Annual 1940 
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HUMANISTIC 
SPOOKS 


Mr. Oliver L. Reiser’s interesting re- 
view of a book on extra-sensory percep- 
tion in the January number of the Hu- 
manist Bulletin puzzles me to such an 
extent that I shall risk speaking out of 


ignorance of recent alleged findings in 
this field in order to raise a question 
about humanism. Generally, we should 


be suspicious of broad united fronts. But 
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socially minded theists. On the other 
hand a united front on a larger purpose 
should not cause us to neglect funda- 


mental issues which, under changed con- 
ditions, may break through the “front” 
to misunderstanding. 
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Reiser says as far as he see 
could not be adjudged to humanism. 
Clearly enough precognition is incom- 
patible with materialism. But so is much 
of modern science. 
that a 
revolt against the materialistic rejection 


of religion in toto; 


I was of the opinion 


naturalistic humanism represents 
just as much as a 
total rejection of theism. I certainly do 
not see how precognition, if 
fact, would demonstrate 
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of considerable revision of our concepts 
of time, in particular the relation between 


present future, 


of certain 
other basic naturalistic categories. 
Suppose some kind of life after death 


and or else 
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for certain human beings were discovered 
Would this not be 
simply an extension of our ideas about 


by scientific methods. 
nature? Indeed, it would doubtless give 
to 
problems as to how to attain such a 


rise some very practical scientific 


life 
or, more likely, how in God’s name to 
avoid it. 


More in regard to 


An 


inalysis of the coming of 


seriously super- 


normal phenomena: instrumentalist 


radically 


new 


ideas reveals that they are always clothed 


in such a way as to establish continuity 
with some aspect of existing culture. In 
other words, their precise nature is 
gradually revealed as we become ad- 


justed to them. If newly discovered su- 


pernormal phenomena should prove to 
be too radical for existing scientific 
categories, nothing would be more nat- 
ural than an effort to clothe them in 
supernatural garb. 

How flattering such a model would be 
for theism is an open question, for as 
Mr. C. D. Broad says in criticizing the 
“devil theory” of certain trance pheno- 
mena: 

There is certain amount of indecency in 
some automatic scripts So there is in the 
writings of Petronius and in the conversation 


many undergraduates Most spiritualis 


if 
C 








( 
tic communications which are not merely trivial 
consist of elevated, but to my mind ‘twaddling,’ 
ethico-religious ‘uplift. It is not neces- 
sary to be devil in order to play heartless 
practical jokes; such things have been done be- 
fore now by quite kindly but somewhat th 1 
less undergraduates. ; There is cer 
amount of ‘roughness’ and horseplay at some 
seances there is a great deal more after 
bump-supper or at many political meetings. 
In fact, if we can judge of hell from those 
denizens of it whom we meet, on this theory, 
at spiritualistic seances, we must suppose that 
it is very much like what I believe is called a 


‘Pleasant Sunday Afternoon’ at a Nonconform- 
ist chapel, enlivened by occasional bump-suppers. 
. . To sum up, from a fairly extensive read- 
ing of spiritualistic literature, and from a cer- 
tain amount of personal experience of seances, 
I should say that the average ‘spirit’ is morally 
no worse than the average Fellow of Trinity, 
though there is a very marked difference in 
the intelligence of the two. 


But 
method 





1s 


the scientific 
and 
would still 
flict with the theistic method. 


New discoveries usually give rise to 


flattering 
of 


discoveries 


or not, 


establishing clarifying 


such be in con- 


\The Mind and Its Place in Nature, by C. D. 
Broad, pp. 517-618; New York: Harcourt Brace 
and Co. 1925. 
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new difficulties and problems. But if 
ideas are instruments to function in the 
resolution of difficult situations, 
should welcome the development of new 
instruments as well as the sharpening of 
old. And should 
coveries to give rise to new difficulties. 
The the naturalistic 
humanist is with the use of these instru- 


we 


we expect new dis- 


present concern of 


ments. And if we have learned anything 
from the success of science with its own 
limited field, we should bend every ef- 
fort to expand the meaning and method 
of science, to broaden its field, in order 
to give us a self-corrective approach to 
social problems. This is merely to ask 
for a method of sharpening and develop- 
ing instruments for less costly resolution 
Perhaps a sharpening 
and 


of social conflicts. 


the issues between materialistic 


instrumental naturalistic humanism would 
also contribute something to this end. 


of 


—Horace S. Fries. 


REPLY TO DR. FRIES 


It may be, as Dr. Fries points out, that 
the tenor of my comments as embodied 
in my brief review of the book by Dr. 
18. 
place me in his category of materialistic 
rather than instrumentalist 
But to anyone who reads the 





Rhine and his colleagues would 


humanism 
humanism. 
fuller statement of my position as pre- 
sented in the volume on The Promise of 
Scientific Humanism, where a theory of 
“extra-sensory perception” is developed, 
it must be obvious that the view I hold 
not materialistic. Indeed, this view 
pretends to be a further development of 
the instrumentalism of William James, 
F. C. S. Schiller and John Dewey. 
With 
precognition (real or alleged), I can only 
repeat that I do not see any way at the 
present time of reconciling this difficult 
notion with present scientific theory 
(physical and psychological), but I be- 
lieve that I would be among the last to 
deny that future possible revisions of 
scientific thought may make such phe- 
nomena appear “rational” or “intelli- 


is 


respect to the phenomenon of 
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My own difficulties with Dunne’s 
theory of precognition are stated in the 
If Dr. Fries can over- 


gible.” 


book mentioned. 
come the difficulties which critics find in 
Dunne’s theory, or if Dr. Fries can in- 
vent an alternative theory—for example, 
one which grows out of the instrumen- 
talist humanism he is advocating—I shall 
be very glad to examine his suggestions. 
And I know that Dr. 
pressed for plausible theories, will wel- 


Rhine, sorely 
come any new light which anyone can 
throw on his experimental I 
sincerely hope that Dr. Fries will follow 


findings. 


up his own suggestions, 


—Oliver L. 


Reiser. 
Book Briefs 

THE CITY OF MAN. (Symposium) G. 

New York: 

113 pages. 


A. Borgese and 16 others. 

The Viking Press, 1941, 

$1.00 

This is a highly stimulating piece of 
synthetic writing. Although it talks of 
humanism and the eminence of the names 
of the persons signing the 
commands respect for the volume, we be- 
lieve it is inadequate for its professed 


document 


aims because, 

1. The sponsoring list is conspicuous 
for its lack the 
sious type of scientist, and for its appar- 
ent obliviousness to the importance of 


of more socially con- 


scientific method and spirit as a potential 
source of strength in social change; and 

2. There’s too much of pessimistic 
Reinhold Niebuhr in the book, in spite of 
Prof. Borgese’s counteracting optimism. 

The drafting committee wants $60,- 
000.00 to conduct studies along four lines 


mentioned in the book: 


1. The relation between democracy and _ indi- 
vidual liberties. 

2. The relation between the community as a 
whole and the separate churches. 

3. The need of a profound economic reform 
outlining in detail the law of the common- 
wealth, the era of distributive justice. 

4. A definite law of international, or supra- 


national order, and sovereignty of mankind. 
We'd like to be sure of one-twentieth 


of that amount for the work of the 
American Humanist Association — this 
year! 


HUMANISM IS AN 
IDEOLOGY 


Man the things; the 
substance of all that we know is the com- 


is measure of 
mon property called verified human ex- 
perience. 

This 
source 


common is the only 


which 


property 


of thought and action is 
valid for all of us. That is to say, it is 
the only just basis of education and of 
group endeavor. 

The common property consists of cer- 
tain principles of (1) 2 


government, (<2) 
industry, (3) education, 


and (4) society. 
What are these principles, 
this 
religions 


in a word; 
It 
pride 


what is property ? is 


what 


common 


in their jealous 
sought to stifle; it is what philosophies in 
It 


and 


their complacent vanity disdained. is 
the kernel of 


complete humanism. 


and being of genuine 


Total Democracy 
local self-govern- 


to 


influence 


Political democracy: 


ment such as to compel each realize 


and exercise his own and his 


own responsibility. 


Industrial democracy: production and 
distribution such that each learns and 
secures his own share of the work and 


wealth of the self-supporting community. 


Educational democracy: a program of 
training in health, language, knowledge, 
civic jobs and studies, skills, and rela- 
tionships, such that each who has thus 
qualified himself for citizenship is fit to 
the 


of his fellows. 


share government and management 


Social democracy: the real freedom to 


which such an individual would be en- 


titled; the wide participation in all types 
and degrees of association for which his 
and 


would have 


And these for all. 


training 
equipped him. 


development 


Humanism Is . 


the 
gap 
“lowest” 


We know from 
how | slight the 
“highest” and the 


anthropt 1c gists 
between the 
(complete ) 


is 


human being. 
With the vast flock of groping man- 
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kind for which to study and plan and 
would-be 
games with 
themes of “ethics,” 


play 
chewed 


devise, our humanists 


genteel some well 


or “metaphysics,” or 
perhaps even “theology!” 

Why, do they suppose, did the Roman 
Catholic Pope and the Mormon Apostles 
turn so diligently to industrial and social 
problems? 


I swear, I swear these would-be hu- 
manists have not found humanism. 
It is no muddling thing; it is no “new 


emphasis ;’” no academic jig-saw puzzle; 


no mystic frenzy; no blossom of literary 
skill; no work of a metaphysician’s art; 


no new sensation for the polite world. 


It is that which furnishes the common 





denominator for your life and mine. 

It is that which changes conflict to 
cooperation by rightly understanding our 
daily tasks. 

It is that by which the man on the 
street becomes my friend and colleague. 

It is that which enables us to meet 
one another’s needs, to share one an- 
other’s aims and achievements. 

It is a body of principles; emerging 


from our experience as individuals, giv- 


ing birth to our educational and social 
being as communities. 

There is no call for tagging that with 
the sorry, tattered old conception of 


“religion” and the various dated “isms.” 
Humanism is a way of life, an ideology. 
The ideology of total democracy. 


—Lyman Hinckley. 


Book Briefs 

THE RELIGION OF BEAUTY by 
Wayne H. Steele, Hobbert Press, Chi- 
cago, 324 pages, 1940, devoted to the defi- 
nition of a religion of beauty which finds 
its realization in a “true selfishness,” 
which recognizes that “unselfish love does 
not and cannot exist,” this religion is 
held to promise “a race of super-men 
such Nietzsche never dreamed of.” 
With much subjective shuffling of capi- 
talized abstractions, this book is either 
highly original or highly something else. 


as 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


These Vertebra-Twisting 
“Faith Cures” 


For centuries man has pondered the 
unknown and the unknowable; he has 
cudgeled his brain in a desperate effort 
to explain what he has chosen to call 
“mysterious,” “miraculous,” and so on. 
Almost side by side two types of thinkers 
have arisen, each insisting that his is 
THE answer to the problem—there is 
the philosopher and there is the scientist. 
They hurl epithets at one another; 
ingeniously they create new terms for 
ancient facts. Unfortunately much of this 
so-called learned only 
served to confuse the “average” man and 
has built up in his thinking the notion 
that he understand.” What he 
cannot understand he is inclined to dis- 
pose of rather by labelling it 
“Mysterious,” “Defying 
natural laws.” 


discussion has 


“cannot 


easily 
“Miraculous,” 


Any attempt to explain, either philo- 
sophically, scientifically, or theologically, 
the “cures” accredited to the various 
shrines, watering places, vertebra-twist- 
ing, or verbal-twisting cults that exist 
would simply lead again into the endless 
argument that has been going on since 
man first tried to discuss with his neigh- 
bor some awe-inspiring happening in his 
immediate environment. In the majority 
of “cures” of physical ills, by whatever 
means, we ultimately justify the means 
on an empirical basis—“it works toward 
relieving the patient, it is therefore 
good.” The “how?” and “why ?” 
essentially unexplained in an astonishing 


remain 


instances even in modern so- 
There is, 


number of 


called “scientific” medicine. 
however, no dearth of “explainers” who 
blatantly insist that theirs is THE ex- 
planation matter of fact, 


there are many other explanations equally 


when, as a 


as valid and acceptable scientifically, 


philosophically, theologically. It has some- 
how seemed simpler to attempt to estab- 
through single cause, 


lish argument a 


rather than to give consideration to a 
synthesis of the multiplicity of causes 
which underlie the phenomena of nature. 

Within recent years many workers in 
the field of 
worthy contributions to our understand- 


semantics have made note- 
ing of the function of language in which 
we seek to explain these unknowables. 
Much of the confusion between the ideol- 
forces 


regarding the “unknown” 


be dispelled when the 


ogies 
of nature 
language becomes a more accurate rep- 
Among the workers 
Ogden, 


may 


resentation of fact. 
in linguistic 
Richards, Carnap, Russell and Korzyb- 


investigation are 


ski, to mention but a few. 

Korzybski in his work delineates with 
noteworthy sharpness some of the diffi- 
word-fact relationships” 
orientation to the 


culties with our 


and proposes a new 
world in which we live based on a change 
in the structural use of language so that 
it more accurately fits facts. Mystery 
often and 


when a real attempt is made to fit lan- 


recedes understanding begins 
guage to the particular situation, rather 
than to arrange the facts to fit the label. 
Terminology valid in one context may 
be quite useless in another. As a simple 
example, a surgeon has recently written 
a book for laymen on medical subjects. 
Instead of talking at length of choleli- 
thiasis he speaks simply of a stone in 
the gall-bladder. ‘“Cholelithiasis”’ 
be meaningful to his medical colleagues, 


would 


but “stone in the gall-bladder” makes 


more “sense” to the layman. 

Perhaps a semantic analysis of data 
Ralph 
would 


on faith cures presented in Dr. 
H. Major’s Faiths That Healed 
be an illuminating study for some student 
Dr. Major has presented 
about 


to undertake. 
a delightful collection of stories 
“faith healers” from Aesculapius 
with his with 
his modern tabernacle. 


divers 
shrine to Dowie 
One cannot enter 


philosophical! or 


ancient 
into a_ scientific, 
theological discussion of the riany inter- 
mentioned in 


here 


esting phenomena this 
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fascinating book, but one can commend 
it highly to the person who wishes a 
critically stimulating view of the “Faith 
Healers” who come and gone 
through the centuries. The style of this 
book is smoothly readable and there is 
a close adherence to historical data with- 


have 


out vapid speculation that so often spoils 
documents. However, the reader 
will find 
lations of his own on the modus operandi 
of “faith 
ingly disillusioning when he attempts to 


such 


himself making many specu- 


cures” which will be disturb- 


reconcile them with some of the more 
prevalent and generally accepted theories 
used to explain these phenomena. 


—Charles B. Congdon, M.D. 


Science in Progress 


Few realize how swiftly and = surely 
science carries us along in the march of 
progress—taking us into new adventures 
willy-nilly, rescuing us from seemingly 
hopeless situations, and ever holding out 
those 
Con- 


be in these days of 


that we shall attain 
Elysian fields that lie just ahead. 


the hope 


scious as one must 
our complete dependence on science for 
the protection of our freedom and of our 
very lives, it is depressing to read many 
scientific books because of their com- 
plexity and the immensity of detail they 
cover. Once in a while, however, a book 
appears that provides a ray of light, re- 
vealing broad vistas of knowledge at a 
single glance, and giving such convincing 
evidence of the orderly munificence of 
nature that we gain new courage to 
carry on. 

Such a book is “Science in Progress,’” 
a collection of the several series of 
national Sigma Xi lectures. It has been 
well said that “To govern is to foresee.” 
To read this book gives one a sense of 
irrepressible optimism; a farseeing con- 
that 
in such perfect harmony in un- 


such 


viction with so many scientists 


working 
unimagined wonders of 


with 


covering 


nature, and so rapid progress in 


“Yale University Press, 1940. 
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adapting these discoveries to practical 


cannot possibly fail in the 


struggle to supplant evil with good. With 


use, men 
this conviction comes a new sense of our 
power to control human destiny, and a 
new urge to play a hand in the great 
game of progress versus reaction. 
While the 
widely 


lectures cover the most 
topics, there 


through them all a certain thread of con- 


dissimilar runs 
tinuity, or method, that it is pleasurable 
to seek out. 
lytical method of inventing and testing 


The full power of the ana- 


multiple hypotheses, critically comparing, 
modifying or rejecting, and finally devel- 
oping the whole truth by deductive rea- 
soning, is revealed by the mere variety 
of its applications. 

It is 
view the progress of the past thirty years 


fascinating, for example, to re- 


in our knowledge of the experimental 
control of heredity. 


phila fruit 


Fifty million Droso- 
studied in 
genetic experiments with X-rays. 
with the 


flies have been 
Gene 
working 


maps, comparable 


models of the engineer, have been worked 
out, 


attached to 


each of the several hundred genes 


each of the four pairs of 


chromosomes in the individual egg being 
associated with specific qualities of the 
adult fly. Thus, a yellow body, cut wings, 
forked bristles and white eyes are all 
dependent on the gene near the left end 
such 


of Chromosome 1. On the basis of 


maps, the results of hybrid combinations 


may be predicted in advance as surely 
as the chemist predicts the results of a 
chemical reaction. And, by selected wave 


length exposures, we are learning to 
produce controled mutations of the genes 
and so to initiate new strains at will. 
While extension of these ideas from the 
4 chromosomes of Drosophila to the 48 
of man seems a far cry, it appears to 
the mathematician to be merely a matter 
of numbers. 

The 


subject of 


that a plant grows is the 


another 


way 
interesting lecture. 
Different growth hormones such as the 
inde- 
roots, 


auxins have been isolated, which 


pendently control the growth of 
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leaves, and fruit. Vitamin B, so impor- 
tant to human well-being, is a general 
root growth hormone of the _ higher 
plants, that is produced in the leaves 
when exposed to light. Crop plants pro- 
duce their own supply of Vitamin B, but 
azaleas and other humus plants must 
secure theirs from the soil. Thus, a true 
science of plant production is developing, 
quite analogous to the science of produc- 


ing synthetic materials by chemical 
means. 
Studies of Tarsius, the oldest living 


mammal, extant since the early Eocene 
period, have helped to reveal the func- 
tions of the frontal lobes of the brain. 
Observations of the radioactivity of me- 
teorites have demonstrated that the earth 
is not much older than 2800 million years. 
Cosmic ray investigations have proved 
the existence of a new sort of particle, 
the mesotron, which seems to spontane- 
ously disintegrate after about one mil- 
lionth of a second into an electron and 
These facts may not appear 
housewife, nor to 


a neutrino. 
very useful to the 
afford any basis for conversation at the 
breakfast table. They are indisputably 
among the modern wonders of the world, 
however; and their value to the world 
may be as great as that of any baby of 
the same age. 


—P. L. Alger. 


Jesus Was Human 

Those who like a poetic human ver- 
sion of Jesus written in realistic mood 
will find interest in “The Tall Jew” by 
Walter Heiby (Poet 1940) in 
some clearly drawn pictures, such as 

Under the sun-soaked skies of Galilee 

he preached to crowds, 

of peace, of good will, 

and the brotherhood of man, 

explaining simply with parables 

so all might understand; 

and some had listened. 
Or this: 

He healed 

and brought happiness 

to many; 

but he incited the people. . . 


Lore, 


Which Way to World Faith? 


HOCKING, W. E. Living Religions and 
a World Faithh New York: Mac- 
millan, 1940, 291 pages. $2.50. 


Harvard professors sometimes have a 
suave way of evading issues by speaking 
and writing eloquently about everything 
but the main point. Dean Sperry discuss- 
ing prayer and worship in a series of 
lectures in Chicago a few years ago, 
talked scintillatingly about the machinery 
evaded scrupulously the 
validity: Is 


of prayer but 
issue of prayer’s there a 
prayer-hearing God who is influenced by 
prayer? He did not ask or answer this. 
In this volume another Harvard pro- 
fessor consciously or unconsciously but 
He is 
aware apparently of every way to world 
faith than that which we hold to be more 
plausible—the way of ethical co-opera- 
tion. It is possible that, without denying 
the incidents of doctrine belonging pe- 
culiarly to each, the time may come when 
the religious people of the and 
their institutions will find imagination and 
heart captured by some new dream of a 
just world at peace. It is to be hoped 
that the new cause will avoid the inher- 
ent defects of the League of Nations 
which adhered inconsistently to national 


similarly obscures a leading issue. 


world 


sovereignty, but yet will command op- 
timistic devotion and even religious fer- 
vor among men of all religions. A great- 
er Harvard man than Hocking, Charles 
W. Eliot, believed that the way to unity 
among the sects was that of co-operation 
in good works,—a way more promising 
than that of “radical displacement,” or 
“syncretism” or the rethinking of theis- 
tic dogmas. Hocking, dismissing human- 
ism all too cavalierly, prefers the latter. 
We see hope for a unity of the faiths only 
in devotion to some world ideal, which 
like the great ramps of a modern super- 
highway will rise high above the litter 
of separatistic ritual, belief, personalities 
in which sectarian faiths are anchored. 
—Edwin H. Wilson. 
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Aspiring Theocracy 

If there are any humanists who feel 
that old beliefs have been discarded and 
that they can now rest content; if there 
are any humanistic ministers who think 
that the work of their churches is com- 
pleted since orthodox denominations have 
now let them read 
the symposium of addresses delivered at 
the 
versity of Pennsylvania.’ Their optimis- 


become modernistic, 


3icentennial Conference of the Uni- 


tic assumptions will be completely de- 
molished. Jacques Maritain, for instance, 
denounces the tendencies in pragmatism 
directed 
He 
the 
theology of Kierkegaard, Barth, and neo- 
To 
producing the ground for a true human- 
hu- 


and empiricism which were 


towards a humanization of religion. 


comments very favorably upon 


Thomists. him, these writers are 


ism as over against “an inhuman 


manism, a humanism destructive of man 
to 
man and not upon God.” 


It 


moral dishonesty 


because it wanted be centered upon 


to the typical 
orthodox 


return 
of 


is indeed a 
theology 
for Jacques Maritain and those of his 
ilk to assert that the present period of 


unsettlement and world conflict is a re- 


sult of rationalistic humanism. These 
gentlemen present a lack of historical 
sense and an arrogance which is almost 


Dr. Wil- 


McGarry, editor of Theological 


beyond belief!’ For instance, 
i 
Studies, states in his address on Modern 
Trends in Catholic Theology. 


liam 


“Tt (Catholic theology) then argues: If God 
has spoken to man, His creatures, then man 
must accept and obey fully the message, what 
ever be its content and import, whatever be 
its cost or pleasure, whatever be its manner 
of promulgation, its mode of procedure, its 
instrument of evangelization.” 

If this is not a blank check to an 
aspiring theocratic Fascism, we don't 


it is! 


in the name of human reason! 


And this, mind you, 
May the 
active concern of liberals deliver us from 


know what 


8Religion and the Modern World. 
posium by Jackques Maritain, Joseph L. Hrom 
adka, William J. McGarry, John A. Ryan, Paul 
J. Tillich, Robert L. Calhoun, Charles W. Gil 
key, Reinhold Niebuhr, Rufus M. Jones, Robert 


A 


sym- 


E. L. Strider, John A. Mackay, Henry St 
George Tucker, Morris S. Lazaron, Henry 
Noble MacCracken, George Nauman Shuster. 


University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 
1941. 192 pages, 
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these inhuman of the divine 


quality of man! 


perverters 


A different note is struck by Prof. 
Robert L. Calhoun who asserts that 
religion needs the things for which 


higher education stands, “trained intelli- 
gence, free inquiry, a critical temper, a 
clear-headed outlook.” Also, 
Charles W. Gilkey is hopeful about the 
future of a vital religion in view of the 
fact that concerned 
about the contribution which it can bring 
On the other hand, 


world 


students are more 
to our present chaos. 
Reinhold Niebuhr reiterates his typical 
theory that man’s sinfulness springs from 
his pride and self-glorification. But the 
trouble is that Niebuhr utters this with 
habitual pride and arrogance. 
A more hopeful note is sounded by the 


his own 
eminent leader of the Friends, Rufus M. 
Jones, in which he declares his faith in 
“a church as an organ of social ideals,’ 
though one is doubtful if “the transmis- 
sion of the Mind, the Spirit, and the 


Will of Christ here in the world of men” 


is an adequate program for today. There 
are, finally, some thoughtful chapters on 
the of 
Jews and Christians. 

All in all, these lectures are disappoint- 
point of 


amelioration relations between 


ing from a_ naturalistic view. 
The church cannot become a world force, 
in spite of the opinions of certain con- 
tributors to this 
camouflaging old beliefs in new garb, or 
by claiming credit for things it did not 
do, but rather it might by assuming a 
With this attitude 


make 


volume, merely by 


more humble attitude. 


mind, the church first its 
peace with modern knowledge, and then 


attend to its true function, that of rightly 


in can 


evaluating the social factors which defeat 


or promote the spiritual elements in 
humanity. 
—Alfred Stiernotte. 
Plan for Community- 
Building 
This exciting autobiography* of a 


social pioneer, told with zest and humor, 
By Wilbur C. 
Press, 1940 


‘Adventuring for Democracy. 
Phillips. New York: Social Unit 
380 pp. $3.00 
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should be read by everyone who is con- 
with promoting cooperation for 
social betterment through efficient demo- 


cerned 


cratic machinery. It may prove to be as 
important a book in stimulating sound 
democracy at home as Clarence Streit’s 
“Union Now” in the field of international 
relations. 
nent economist Wesley C. 


The introduction, by the emi- 
Mitchell, tells 
of the evolution of a new plan for com- 
munity-building, growing out of the ex- 
perience of Phillips and his wife in edu- 


cational health centers of New York, 
Milwaukee and Cincinnati. In these 
cities they found that tenement-house 


mothers were able to reduce infant mor- 
tality intelligent 
doctors and nurses when organized for 


by cooperation with 
this purpose, to a degree that astonished 
the A “Social Unit’ plan has 
been perfected that organizes consumers 


experts. 


in small geographic units, producers 
according to occupations, with “working 
representatives for planning and carrying 
on economic activities in the interests of 
both This 


plan has fascinating possibilities, not only 


consumers and_ producers.” 


for public health, but for economic effi- 
ciency and for the social and _ spiritual 


: 


awakening of the masses of the people. 


—aArthur Newell Moore. 


Youth’s Ideal and Sex 


BLOUNT, RALPH H. Love Loyal. 
Cokesbury Press, 1940. 158 pages. 
$1.00. 


after a brief career as a 
minister long before humanist views re- 


The author, 


ceived hospitable treatment in Unitarian 
pulpits, successfully taught the facts of 
life to Chicago High School pupils for 
This 
pass his fine influence on to other young 
people. Mr. Blount is committed to the 
reservation of the experiences of sex un- 


many years. book endeavors to 


til the monogamic marital status has been 
duly reached via sanction of state if not 
We recommend 
this book as altogether wholesome and 
inspiring for those young people not al- 
ready corrupted by cynicism or sophisti- 


benefit of clergy as well. 


cation. 
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HUMANISM IN CURRENT 


PERIODICALS 
The Philosopher’s Job 


M. C. Otto writes of “Philosophy in 
a Time of Social Crisis” (Journal of 
Social Philosophy, Vol. VI, No. 4, July, 


1941) that “the condition of our world 
summons the Philosopher to contribute 
the best his profession affords.” To what 
“Until 


deal effectively with the truth that, being 


end? we clearly recognize and 
members of one body we cannot advance 
the human cause unless we are actuated 
by a cooperative purpose, we shall pass 
from one catastrophic explosion to an- 
other.” It is the task of philosophy to 
the that 


world men 


reconcile conflicting forces, 
the 


asunder; to furnish the “vast economic, 


make one, and yet tear 


of with a 
spirit,’ that 


Philosophers 


material body the world” 


“commensurate moral is, 


with “a mind to match it.” 
are urged to show responsiveness to the 
needs of mankind and understanding to- 
the of the the 


“upswelling of man’s natural desire for 


ward revolt masses as 


a satisfying existence.” 


Another Important New Journal 


Important among new journals and 
alert to social-political issues, is the 
Antioch Review, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
(Quarterly, $2.00 a year). Exciting 


reading in Vol. I, No. 2 is Lewis Corey's 
Monopoly and the Corporate State. “A 
new middle class has come into being 
more significant than the old—the new 
class of salaried employees and profes- 
sionals, Neither the industry nor 
the society of today ‘can carry on with- 
out the of 


groups in the new middle groups.” Will 


services useful functional 
these technical-managerial employees go 
along, as they did in Germany, with 
support of 
Deprived of free- 


monopoly administrators in ( 


fascism? asks Corey. 


dom and integrity, “their functional 
services under fascism are distorted and 
frustrated to serve tyranny and war.” 


The danger of the corporate state in this 
and the fate of the technical-managerial 
functional group is the concern of this 
article. 


‘Combine Science and Humanism!” 
Companion article on “The Anatomy 
of the World Crisis” by Melvin Rader 
in the same issue of The Antioch Review, 
recognizes the abuses of science in war, 
but asks, not for a “moratorium on 
science” but that we give the sciences of 
life as much emphasis as the sciences of 
inorganic matter, that “the divorce be- 
science and be 
that made integral 
essential to life, that human beings ‘“t 


tween humanism termi- 


nated,” art be and 
Ee 
regarded as goal seeking creatures, pro- 
foundly concerned with good and evil.” 

“Our task is to... unite a democratic 


of 


spirit sharing with an aristocratic 
devotion to excellence, to limit the eco- 
nomic determination of morals, by the 
moral determination of economics. 

Despite tragedy and confusion, the ‘hope 


of the great community’ gives a majestic 


significance and purposiveness to our 
age.’ Melvin Rader is Assistant Profes- 
sor of Philosophy in the University of 


Washington. 


Christian Humanism? 


Among the many uses to which the 
word “humanism” is placed is that of 


identifying it with liberal theism and 
calling it “Christian humanism.’ Thus 
The Inquirer (London), February 22 


1941, contrasts “conventional Christiani- 
ty and the Christian humanism which is 
the religion of vast numbers of thinking 
men of today.” Included 


and women 


among Christian humanists are “those 
who have parted company with the myths 
and miracles of revealed religion,” “with 
the unquestionel acceptance of certain 
dogmas and doctrines,” and with “tradi- 
tionalism.” 

Such Christian share cer- 
tain methods with all true humanists, par- 
ticularly in their desire to make religion 
serviceable for this life, to keep free the 
mind for questioning, and to demand that 
religious doctrine not clash with scien- 
tific fact. But that, as is here claimed, a 
background of science necessarily 


“arid” or that “mere social responsibility” 


humanists 


is 


The Humanist 


is inadequate for personal development 
unless a leap is made to some realm of 
“ultimate truth’ the humanist will deny. 

The dynamic stuff of life in which all 
living things are one and out of which 
human ideals emerge, breaks through all 
such claims of access to “ultimate truth” 
which but limit the wider reality. The 
naturalistic humanist is satisfied with the 
open, wondering, adventuring experience 
of, and in, an unfathomed nature. With- 
ot 


in the “enwrapping mystery” nature, 


because of the degree of predictability 
that science has revealed and because of 
the intelligence and sense of moral duty 
} effort to 


has survive, 
man’s destiny can be worked out as “the 


he worn in his 


shared life in a shared world.” 


Crisis and Religious Reaction 
It should be the humanist’s policy in 
to be 
agreement and cooperation with liberal 


these times alert for points ot 


theists who seek to establish essentially 


similar social values to those of the 
humanist. “Critic” in The Inquirer 
(London, March 8, 1941), raises a wel- 
come theist voice in opposition to the 


common enemy of all religious liberalism. 
“A time of crisis and upheaval always 
it 1 in 


whether be 
politics or religion. The present war has 


provokes reaction, 


proved no exception. . The ecclesias- 
tical 


opinions. 


backwoodsman sets. forth his 


They remain unanswered and 
thereby commences a trail of prejudice 
and of misrepresentation which is capable 
of doing countless hurt to religion as a 
as, OF 


an obstinate refusal to accept the march 


ga 


whole. . nized religion has shown 
of knowledge and has given the impres- 
of At <2 


crisis there appear those who, 


sion intellectual subterfuge. 


time of 
for a variety of reasons, seek to exploit 
an innate conservatism and further to 
sever religion from the best thought of 
the time by a denial of the rights of 
The Barthian movement 


was a sequel of this kind which was pro- 


human reason. 


duced by the last war.” 


—Edwin H. Wilson. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editors reserve the privilege of excerpting and printing passages from any 


letters received, unless specific request is made not to publish. 


printed IN TOTO. 


The Contagious Power of 


Affirmations 
Editor, The Humanist: 

I am impressed by the present urgent 
need of cooperation on the part of all 
those friends of the modern spirit whose 
aim is, broadly speaking, the humanizing 
of religion. We must frankly face the 
fact that today our cause is not prosper- 
ing as we hoped it would, at least to all 
outward appearances. At a time when 
world events are tragically revealing the 
impotence of the regnant religions, there 
is little or no evidence of a courageous 
quest of the deeper causes of this failure 
or of the desire for a basically new war 
in religion. Unitarianism is not gaining; 


our Ethical Fellowships are not; nor, 


for all their good works and public ac- 


claim, are the Friends. On the other 
hand our Catholic neighbors report a 
heavy increase of adherents. What is 


the explanation ? 

As I reflected on the perplexing situ- 
ation your heading “Iconoclasm Is Not 
Enough” caught my attention. Was this 
perchance a clue? Why any Iconoclasm? 
I asked. To be followed the 
sequent headings, ending with “Our 
Best Affirmation of a 
Positive “Defense ?” 
Are we on the look 
back across the years to the beginnings 
of what called the 
Rationalist or Freethought Movement in 
England, I should say that the penchant 


sure, I 


Defense—The 
Faith.”: But 
defensive? As I 


why 


was Secularist or 


for Iconoclasm has been its besetting 


weakness and handicap. Bradlaugh over 


there, Ingersoll here were typical of its 


crude and blatant negativism and _ its 
lack of constructive and _ constraining 
motivation. And this temper has clung 


to and discolored the later phases of the 
critical reaction against orthodoxy. I 
must not expand; but when I find stress 


Few letters can be 
on the dissents and rejections of the 
modern spirit, I recoil. No God: no 


Immortality: no Supernaturalism,—sure- 
ly these are not alluring notes. The last 
unfortunate many 
that Man is 
super-natural being,—an artist who finds 


is especially because 


of us hold essentially a 
his new materials and his tools in Nature 
to aid him in creating an Art of Living. 
And Art is not Nature. But this is to 
enter the field of controversy. 

There are other sources of weakness 
against which we must be on our guard 
if we would draw men to us,—the short- 


age of imaginative and emotional dy- 
namic. We live—really live—said Words- 
worth, by admiration, hope and love; 


and it is by the force of these energies 
attract. 

leadership in 
Whitman, 
James; and we need much more of their 


that we must 


There has been such 


native spirits as Emerson, 


inspiration. The new spirit can prevail 
only by the contagious power and spell 
of its affirmations and their transform- 
ing influence in the personalities and lives 
of its votaries. 

—Percival Chubb, St. Louis, Mo. 


Religion Embodies Human 
Living 
Editor, The Humanist: 
Religion can be stated in brief—as a 
and yet more briefly as a 
embodiment of 


philosophy 
science, as the human 
living—there is no end to it. It is alive 
and has new leaves and blossoms every 
morning. Lin Yutan’s ‘great learning and 
stupidity’ is a choice bit of characteriza- 
tion. I would say that a certain elasticity 
is more essential than accuracy which is 
mathematical or mechanistic. Human 
nature needs fertilizing more than prun- 
ing. “Humanization” is a good word. 


—F. O. Eggleston, Park Ridge, N. J. 
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Spirituality Not Made 
by Priests 


Editor, The Humanist : 
For two years I have been endeavor- 


ing to create for myself a “spiritual 
philosophy” based upon a formula that 
I have emphasized for ten years: real 


spirituality is always the spirit of some- 
thing—the of of optimism, 
(the virtues -in action). Spirituality 


spirit love, 
etc. 
as the priestly religions conceive it is a 
The 


Jesus and the prophetic emphasis of the 


refined spiritism. Beatitudes of 
best thought in all religious support this 
Jesus’ 


spiritually 


proposition. concept of man as 


by nature identified with 


“God,” spiritual reality—‘The Kingdom 
of God is within you”—is psychologically 
and spiritually sound, for self respect is 


of all 


tive effort and mental poise. 


the first essential sustained, crea- 
The doctrine 


of priestly religions, which teaches that 


man is spiritualy an alien from ‘‘God” 
and requires the services of one who is 
ordained to administer the mysteries « 


“salvation,” is psychologically impossible, 


because what a person thinks about his 


own essential nature matters. If he 
thinks he is evil by nature he will expect 
evil of himself, and when he does con 
mit “sin” he has an alibi—‘It is human 
nature to 

Yet most of the theologians of most 
churches tell the world that “being good 


cannot save a man.” 


Until men think of goodness as real 
spirituality, and that the Kingdom of 
Goodness is within and thus a natural, 


normal expectancy from men whose lives 
the of 
their whole nature into physical, mental 


are completed by coordination 


and spiritual poise, there exists no psy- 


chological foundation for the good life 


among men. 
As I have 


told you before, however, I feel human- 


This is not good humanism. 


ism is too academic to strike moral and 


spiritual fire in the minds of the common 
the way, are not so com- 


be Tt ik worms 


people, who by 


mon as many believe. I dis- 


cover a lot of uncommon reality in the 


yi 


The Humanist 


plain people who till the fields and toil 
It their 
that must be emancipated from the psy- 


in shops and stores. is minds 


chological tyrannies of priestly theology 


if anything usefully new is to be valued 


highly. 
Yet, I do value humanism’s gestures, 
even if my background and my incurable 


the 


seems 


not 
wander 


regard for humans in raw will 
let thrill to 
into cliquish exchanges of high-brow pro- 


I I the 


man woman 


me to what 


fundities. believe know what 


common and hunger for, 


and some one some day will give it to 


them. 


_ O. ith, Sommerdale, Alabama. 


Sc 











Clation comes tne nearest meeting my 
idea of a modern organization. And 
adly needed to meet the requirements in 
a 


world of frustration. If man were not 


1 1 . } 1 








i¢ g al al, the ta d 
so difficult and it is er 
that there such a 
ducated an essiot 1 
mental food of an e worl d 
seek to apply modern scien 
W. A. Finley, Deland, FI 


Humanist Ready to Work 
Editor, The Humanist: 
I 
people who introduced me to hu- 
I 
When I learned wha 
ed that I had always been one though I 


Recently, became acquainted with 


SC 


yme 


manism, and am deeply interested. 


+ 
U 


it meant, I contend- 
did not know it had a name. I am won- 
dering why knowledge of this philosophy 
is not more wide-spread. I realize that 
it requires leaders, organization, litera- 
It to i 
comatose state, particularly out here. 


ture and so seems be in a 


on. 


I have been reading Oliver L. Reiser’s 








“The Promise of Scientific Humanism” 
and M. C. Otto’s “The Human Enter- 
prise,” as well as many others. These 


philosophers urge that the time is ripe 


and that the need is great. Let us hope 
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that plans and blue-prints come out of 
this situation very soon. With sixty per 
cent of the United States not members 
of a church, there should be a great field 
of activity to work in. 

—Iola C. Dunn, Los Angeles. 


No Appeasement for 


' Superstition 
Editor, The Humanist: 
Wisely or not my whole life has been 


devoted to crushing the Monster. Not 
until the human mind has been swept 
clean of enslaving superstitutions can 


any one be a sound builder for the future. 
And the half-and-half theological liberals 
are even a greater menace than the fun- 
damentalists. They negotiated 
peace between Reason and Superstition. 
—M. M. Mangasarian, Los Angeles. 


seek a 


The Humanist Task 
Editor, The Humanist : 

I think that we are confronted with a 
leftward have 
moved beyond humanism into cynicism; 
a hard, bitter repudiation 


values of any sort. 


new group—those who 
spiritual 
Of course there are 
those who are swinging rightward to- 
ward a Bathian position, but I think they 


of 


aren’t a significant group. Religion is 


on the way out among thinking people, 
I suspect, unless we can convince them 
that there is a foundation for value in 
human experience, and this seems to me 
to be the humanist task—nuts to the old 
battle against theism. The battle now is 
against Faulkner, Caldwell, et al, who 
declare life to be existence without mean- 

empty 
of glandular 


vile, simply 
and chemical 
Or maybe I don’t read my 
public pulse well. 

—Robert Weston, Lexington, Mass. 


bien Laiiaunmell 


Editor, The Humanist: 


ing, sordid, and a 


succession 
reactions. 





We may think of what a tough old 
world our planet is these days, but think: 
of the billions of years it took to get 
ready for man, whose appearance has 
been—relatively—but a few seconds of 
time! 

I see no “salvation” from any so-called 
“supernatural” source. The only method 
his own brain. He 
at that, yet I pos- 
will make out! 


is that of man using 
may even “flunk out” 
sess strong hopes he 
—George L. Mason. 
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